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PREFACE 
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This book is a record of events of World War II as I saw 
them. No attempt was made to write a history of the war. 

I was fortunate in serving in most Theaters of Operations 
and seeing action in many of the important campaigns of the 
war. Even before war broke out, I realized that an accurate 
on-the-spot account of what happened and my impressions at 
the time would have considerable historical value and inter- 
est for me. After World War I, I resolved that if we were 
ever to have another conflict, I would try to keep a daily ac- 
count of events as they happened in my own sphere. I am 
sure that others have tried, like myself, to reconstruct at some 
later date what happened and found that memory is not only 
short but tricky. 

So far as possible, this journal was written in the field. 
Many of the notes and data made in the Philippines were lost 
to enemy action or destroyed in the interests of security. 
However, sufficient records were available, and events were 
so fresh in my memory and to my staff that I believe the 
Philippines story is as accurate as it can be. Fortunately, 
this phase and the Java campaign were completed prior to 
our evacuation of Java, as it was impossible to take with me 
anything but my own compiled notes. I was fortunate, too, 
in having the assistance of members of my Far Eastern Air 
Force staff, including Frank Brady, Gene Eubank, Charlie 
- Caldwell, Emmett O’Donnell, Reggie Vance, and my aide, 
‘ Norman Lewellyn. 

I did not think seriously of publication until after I ar- 
rived in the Middle East. Two persons influenced me— Frank 
Gervasi, war correspondent of Collier’s , and Captain George 
Kirksey, a former newspaperman who joined the Ninth Air 
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Force in the Western Desert in June 1943. They pointed out 
separately, but in almost the same vein, that a single com- 
mander’s version as a participant in many different events of 
the war might have value as a public document. 

When the Ninth Air Force moved from Africa to England, 
I appealed to George Kirksey, who later was promoted to 
Lieutenant Colonel and joined my headquarters staff, to aid 
me in gathering, documenting, and editing the material for 
this book. He constantly prodded me to make observations 
and comments which otherwise would have been left out. 

In the last year of the war, the job of trying to even record 
the daily happenings became so difficult that I wondered if I 
was not undertaking too big a job. Except that it furnished 
definite relaxation, I probably would have abandoned the 
task. On these occasions Kirksey would say: “This is the 
greatest news story in our lifetime. Let’s get it all down as it 
happens and worry about whipping it into shape later.” His 
encouragement, assistance, and editorial judgment were in- 
valuable. 

Many others offered helpful encouragement and advice, 
and I should like to mention a few of them: Bill Courtney, 
Collier's; Demaree Bess, The Saturday Evening Post; and Col. 
Edward J. Nolan and Lieut. Col. Charles Morgan, the last 
two members of my staff. 

So far as is humanly possible, this is an accurate account, 
through my eyes, of what happened from the day I landed in 
the Philippines until Germany capitulated. 

LEWIS H. BRERETON 

Tampa, Florida. 

1 March 1946. 
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PHILIPPINES: Far East Air Force 



Tampa, Florida, j October 1941. Brig. Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, Chief of Staff of the Air Corps, called me from Wash- 
ington. 

“Lewie,” he said, “Hap Arnold wants you to come to 
Washington immediately to confer with him about a per- 
manent change of command. When can you be here?” 

“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

“I can give you no further information. You must report 
to him without delay.” 

“I’ll leave by plane tomorrow morning.” 

The call upset my plans. I was busy reorganizing the 
Third Air Force for the coming Carolina maneuvers. Pro- 
moted to Major General in July, and given command of the 
Third Air Force, I had one of the toughest jobs of my mili- 
tary career. We were in a race against time to remedy the 
unpreparedness of the Air Corps due to lack of appropria- 
tions. 

In the recent maneuvers in the East Texas-Louisiana area, 
the largest-scale war games ever held in the United States, we 
had encountered many difficult problems concerning the Air 
Forces participation. 

The Third Air Force’s mission in the Louisiana maneuvers 
was to set up and operate two Air Corps Maintenance Com- 
mands for the two air arms supporting the opposing armies. 
It was a difficult job because we lacked sufficient trained staff 
to handle the maze of organization and detail. On the basis 
of the lessons learned, I was now reorganizing the mainte- 
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nance and supply setup for the Carolina maneuvers. It re- 
quired undivided attention. 

In the Louisiana maneuvers the ground forces, for the first 
time in my experience, demonstrated a reasonably accurate 
assessment of airpower from a purely tactical viewpoint. But 
disturbing things had been happening in Poland, Norway, 
and France, to open our eyes. 

Too many of our leaders had been preparing our military 
organization on the basis of the last war. They forgot 
Marshal Foch’s axiom of war stated in 1922: 

The military mind always imagines that the next war will be 
upon the same lines as the last. That has never been the case, 
and never will be. The greatest factor in the next war will obvi- 
ously be aircraft. The potentialities of aircraft attack upon a 
large scale are almost incalculable. 

The Luftwaffe’s vital role in Germany’s pattern of war was 
plain to all. The airplane had become a most potent weapon. 
By this time we had a few B-17S, but the ground forces, al- 
though impressed with the B-i7’s size, speed, and firepower, 
did not appreciate its strategic value. They still adhered to 
the theory that aircraft were mere supporting weapons to the 
Army. 

The Douglas A-20, which was the newest and fastest of the 
light bombers, was more to the liking of the ground force. 
This was due principally to the fact that the A-20 was used as 
a tactical weapon and employed in close support of the In- 
fantry. 

In addition to the new attention to airpower in our Army, 
there was another important development in the Louisiana 
maneuvers. We discovered a leader who was immediately 
earmarked by all who came in contact with him as certain to 
become a powerful figure in our new Army. I refer to 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, who served as Chief of Staff on Lieut. 
Gen. Walter Kreuger’s Third Army. It was Colonel Eisen- 
hower’s brilliant work which played a big part in the success 
of the Third Army in the maneuvers. 
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I had come in contact with Colonel Eisenhower the year 
previous and again earlier in the summer. He was retiring, 
hard-working, and content to let others take credit for work 
for which he was responsible. His work in the Louisiana 
maneuvers so pleased General Marshall that he was promoted 
to Brigadier General in late September. 

Enroute to Washington, 4 October 1941. As I flew 
to Washington I had some misgivings about my future. 
When I went to the Louisiana maneuvers I had had no great 
amount of experience in maintenance work. Many problems 
arose which could not be satisfactorily solved. Our air force 
was lacking in equipment and trained personnel. We simply 
could not put supplies in the places where they should be 
and in the quantities required. I was quite prepared to be 
told on arrival in Washington that our participation in 
Louisiana had been unsatisfactory and that I was “canned” 
as commander of the Third Air Force. I wondered to what 
“Siberia” I might be banished this time. It had happened 
to me before. 

Washington, 5 October 1941. I reported to Generals 
Arnold and Spaatz. My mind was eased immediately about 
my future. Instead of being relieved of my command because 
of shortcomings of the Third Air Force during the Louisiana 
maneuvers, I was detailed for immediate duty overseas. 

General Arnold informed me that I was to go to the 
Philippines at the request of Gen. Douglas MacArthur to 
assume command of the Far East Air Forces, which it had 
been decided to reinforce as quickly as means would permit. 
Apparently I had been selected because of the fact that the 
buildup of the Far East Air Force in its early stages would be 
largely one of preparing services and facilities. Airplanes, 
airfields, pilots, and all the things needed to run an air force 
were practically nonexistent in the Philippines, and it re- 
quired someone with supply and maintenance knowledge, as 
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well as tactical background, to carry out General Mac- 
Arthur’s program. 

I spent some time with General Arnold talking over the 
situation. The ultimate air force contemplated for the de- 
fense of the Philippines was approximately four Bombard- 
ment Groups, four Fighter Groups, the necessary air warning 
installations, and various associated air and ground units, 
such as reconnaissance squadrons, mobile air depots, and 
other services. The additional Bombardment Squadrons 
would be dispatched in the immediate future by way of the 
Pacific Air Ferry Route. The Fighter Groups and the Inter- 
ceptor Command units would not be forthcoming for several 
months. 

After learning these facts, I told General Arnold I consid- 
ered it extremely hazardous to place bomber forces in any 
sensitive area without first having provided the necessary 
fighter cover and air warning service. I strongly urged the 
necessity for providing air warning services and fighters be- 
fore sending bombers to a location that was exceedingly vul- 
nerable to surprise attack, as were the Philippines. 

Washington, 6 October 1941. Discussions continued on 
the Far Eastern situation, and the difficulties to be faced in 
strengthening the air forces in the Philippines. Although 
Fighter Forces and Air Warning Services were not adequately 
trained and equipment was lacking, a high-level decision 
had already been made to send the bombardment units as 
planned. In fact, nine B-17S were already enroute to the 
Philippines. The other units would be sent as soon as organ- 
ization, training, and equipment were completed. 

General Arnold, fully aware of the dangers, faced the most 
difficult of problems. The expansion of the Air Forces was 
well under way. However, aircraft production was in its in- 
fancy compared with Air Force requirements. With insuffi- 
cient equipment and trained personnel in sight for the next 
12 months, the twin problem of providing Air Forces for the 
defense of the United States and providing air strength for 
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the defense of the colonial possessions and the Philippines 
could not be met with anything like adequate security in any 
one place. 

One very serious shortcoming was the lack of trained per- 
sonnel and equipment for air warning services. The elec- 
trical manufacturing concerns and telephone and telegraph 
companies were contributing a great effort towards the solu- 
tion of these problems. However, with the system of priori- 
ties in existence, the demands for communication and signal 
equipment of all kinds for the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
was out of all proportion to the capabilities of production for 
many months to come. 

I fully understood the inadequacy of the Air Forces. We 
were definitely a third-rate air power. In the Third Air Force 
in September we had only three Bombardment Groups and a 
mere 17 qualified first pilots and 22 qualified co-pilots for 
four-motored bombers. Fighter aircraft and training were 
conspicuously lacking. When I left for Washington, the 
Third Air Force had 15 qualified fighter pilots. The other 
continental Air Forces were in much the same plight. In the 
entire Air Force combat commands on 1 October we had 
only 64 first pilots and 90 co-pilots qualified for four-engine 
bombers; 97 first pilots and 108 co-pilots qualified for two- 
engine mediums, and 171 Pursuit pilots; and not one quali- 
fied dive bomber pilot. 

The following table shows the trained personnel in the 
Air Force Combat Command on 1 October 1941, and reveals 
the desperate shortage of qualified combat men: 





BOMB. 


BOMB. 


BOMB. 




HEAVY 


MEDIUM 


LIGHT PURSUIT 


First Pilots 


64 


72 


25 *7! 


Co-Pilots 


90 


108 




Navigators 


56 


46 




Bombardiers 


66 


3 8 


34 


Radio Operators 


129 


U 7 




Aerial Engineers 


169 


103 
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In the entire country we had just two complete crews who 
had had as much as one hour of combat training in four- 
engine bombers above 20,000 feet. This was a year after the 
Battle of Britain, in which air battles took place at 30,000 
feet and above. In the entire Air Force Combat Command 
we had only 33 heavy-bomber crews trained for combat on 
October 1. In the medium- and light-bomber class we had a 
mere 20 trained crews. It was bad enough having insufficient 
pilots, but what was even worse was the fact that we had few 
airplanes. The shameful neglect of military aviation during 
the past 20 years had left in sad state the nation that gave the 
world the airplane. 

Washington, 7 October 1941. General George Marshall 
gave me further instructions. 

“When can you leave for the Philippines?” he asked. 

“As soon as my instructions are complete and transporta- 
tion can be provided.” 

General Marshall, in giving me detailed instructions about 
the Philippine situation, stressed the change in the strategic 
importance of the Islands. He gave me some studies pre- 
pared by General MacArthur and his staff, which presented 
a clear picture of the Far East situation. I was given a secret 
directive, and certain confidential instructions to be delivered 
to General MacArthur, recently designated Commanding 
General of the U. S. Army Forces in the Far East. 

I repeated to General Marshall my opinion that if the situ- 
ation in the Far East was critical, or was expected to be so, 
the presence of strong and unprotected bombardment units 
might easily be a decisive factor to incite an aggressive enemy 
to air attack. The enemy would have everything to gain by 
neutralizing our bomber force before the arrival of units 
necessary for their protection. I was told by General Mar- 
shall, as I had previously been told by General Arnold, that 
the hazards involved were recognized. Both were aware that 
it was a calculated risk. Their decision was to build up the 
heavy-bomber strength as quickly as possible and reinforce it 
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as soon as the fighters and air warning services were available. 

When I left General Marshall the newspaper headlines 
said: 

YANKEES DEFEAT DODGERS, 3-1, AND WIN WORLD’S SERIES 
NAZI STRIKE AT MOSCOW IN TWIN THRUST BY THREE MILLION 
WENDELL WILLKIE TO FIGHT NEUTRALITY ACT 

As a result of my talk with General Marshall I had the 
distinct impression that we were moving toward a crisis but 
that the general public was far behind the War Department 
in its appreciation of the situation. 

Washington, 8-9-10 October 1941. The last three days 
in Washington I conferred with various members of the Air 
Forces and War Department about the Far East and Philip- 
pine situation. I outlined the shortcomings of Air Force 
equipment and the priority in which I wished them filled. 
Key personnel for command jobs was requested. 

In conversations with Brig. Gen. Leonard T. Gerow, of 
the General Staff’s War Plans Division, he amplified the in- 
structions I had received from the Chief of Staff. My objec- 
tions to sending heavy bombers into the Philippine area 
without adequate protection also were voiced to General 
Gerow. 

It was well known in the War Department at this time 
that there were only two landing fields in the Philippines 
from which heavy bombers could operate in the wet season. 
These were Clark Field, about 65 miles from Manila in the 
north central part of Luzon, and Del Monte in Northern 
Mindanao, some 600 miles to the south. The landing area 
at Nichols Field near Manila was being enlarged to accom- 
modate heavy bombers, but would not be completed for 
some months. 

In cooperation with the ABC powers (Australia, Britain, 
and China), it was expected that bases would be provided 
from China to Australia for the operation of heavy bombers. 
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The strategic situation as presented in the War Depart- 
ment was briefly as follows: 

The Southwest Pacific and particularly the Philippine 
Islands were becoming an extremely sensitive area in the 
world war plans of the Allied Powers. The President had 
adopted a very severe and unconciliatory attitude towards the 
Japanese. Two months previously, the Japanese-Dutch trade 
negotiations had been broken off abruptly by the Dutch at 
the instigation and with the support of the Allies. This 
definitely ended Japan’s hope of free access to the rich oil 
supply, rubber, and other essential war materials of the 
Netherlands East Indies. 

It was evident that our Government was determined to put 
unyielding pressure on Japan and to enforce the stand which 
President Roosevelt had announced at this time as a basis for 
peaceful settlement of Japanese- American differences. The 
main features of the President’s stand which forced the Far 
East into immediate strategic importance were: 

(1) Japan must cease further aggression in China and 
withdraw her forces; 

(2) Japan must sever her affiliations and collaboration with 
the Axis powers; 

(3) J a P an must cease further penetration into Indo-China 
and announce her renunciation of further expansion to the 
south and southwest. 

The announcement of these points as a basis for amicable 
settlement of the Japanese- American differences was consid- 
ered in some quarters as a virtual ultimatum. The State 
Department, however, did not consider it as such, and still 
hoped to avoid war with Japan. 

In any event it was the opinion of the War Department 
that hostilities, if and when they came, would not begin 
before 1 April 1942. Our plans for the defense of the Philip- 
pines contemplated that by April 1942 the complete air 
reinforcements would be in place, and in addition that very 
considerable land reinforcements requested by General Mac- 
Arthur would be in the Philippines. 
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It was the hope of our Government that the presence of a 
powerful air force in the Philippines, in addition to a well- 
trained Army, would serve as a strong argument to enforce 
the American viewpoint on Japan. 

Tampa, 12 October 1941. Until my trip to Washington I 
had not realized how serious the War Department considered 
the Japanese situation. While I did not feel that I was being 
sent out on anything like a hopeless task, I was made to 
understand that it was of the utmost urgency to be prepared 
to act at any time with the equipment at hand. 

During the past few months I have had very few public 
contacts, but the general feeling has seemed to be one of 
hopefulness that we would not be drawn into the war. Never- 
theless, the European situation is so grave that it is felt that 
the collapse of England would most certainly involve us in 
war. So far as the Philippines are concerned, no one outside 
of official circles is paying them much attention. There was 
a significant item in the newspaper today. Tokyo was sending 
three ships to evacuate Jap nationals from the United States. 
This item, considered in the light of the information given 
me in Washington, was a bad omen. 

Washington, 77 October 1941. I left Washington by air for 
San Francisco with two members of my personal staff, Col. 
Francis M. Brady, whom I was taking as my Chief of Staff, 
and Col. Charles Caldwell, who was to be my G-3, and my 
two aides, Capt. Norman J. Lewellyn and Lieut. Edgar Wade 
Hampton. 

San Francisco, 21 October 1941. After four days’ delay 
we left for Honolulu by Pan American Clipper. Before our 
departure the newspapers were filled with news which made 
me keenly apprehensive of the Far East situation. Prince 
Konoye resigned and the new government of Tojo prepared 
to achieve quickly the limit of total war mobilization for any 
emergency. In Tokyo Captain Hideo Hiraide, Director of 
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Naval Intelligence, stated in a public speech that relations 
between the U. S. and Japan “are now approaching the final 
parting of the ways.” The press quoted Hiraide as saying: 
“The Imperial Navy is prepared for the worst and has com- 
pleted all necessary preparations. In fact, the Imperial Navy 
is itching for action.” 

Owing to high priorities and congestion of traffic, I was 
able to bring only one aide, Captain Lewellyn. Lieutenant 
Hampton was to follow by the next Clipper, a week later. 

Honolulu, 22 October 1941. Shortly after arrival we 
were informed that there would be a delay in the takeoff for 
the next leg because of weather. While in Honolulu we 
were guests of Maj. Gen. Fred Martin, Air Force Commander 
of the Hawaiian Islands, who had achieved distinction in 
1924 as Commander of the first Army Air Corps round-the- 
world flight. 

General Martin and I spent the morning at the Naval Air 
Station talking with Rear Admiral Pat Bellinger, Naval Air 
Commander. Not only General Martin, but the Naval and 
Naval Air Commanders with whom I talked, seemed thor- 
oughly aware of the exceedingly vulnerable situation that 
existed. Apprehension was evident, not so much because 
anyone felt we were on the eve of war with Japan, as because 
insufficient attention had been given to provide even the 
minimum requirements for defense. 

On my tour of Oahu I was surprised and somewhat dis- 
appointed to note the incomplete preparations against air 
attacks, particularly the lack of adequate air warning 
equipment. I visited the airfields, air warning service, and 
interceptor command headquarters, most of which was rudi- 
mentary, although energetic efforts were under way to 
improve it. Colonel Murphy, Signal Corps, formerly with 
the Air Force Combat Command, and an exceedingly able 
and energetic officer, was doing his utmost to complete the 
organization. The combined communication center and 
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command post was in the process of construction and was 
expected to be in operation in the near future. 

I had a long talk with General Martin about the prepared- 
ness of the Islands. He was aware that the air warning equip- 
ment and program were far short of the requirements. 
Admiral Bellinger said that the Navy did not have enough 
PBYs to carry out the necessary reconnaissance of Hawaiian 
waters. 

I think that it was agreed by everyone in the military serv- 
ice who had studied the subject that the outbreak of war 
with Japan, if and when it ever came, would be signaled by 
a very strong Japanese attack with no warning, and that it 
was certain that this attack would be directed against the 
Hawaiian Islands, the Panama Canal, or the West Coast. Of 
these three, the direct initial attack against the West Coast 
looked to be the least probable, and the Hawaiian Islands 
the most probable. 

Honolulu, 23 October 1941. Colonel Brady, Captain 
Lewellyn, and I spent a delightful day on a tour around 
Oahu and we expected to end up at Waikiki for a swim. The 
weather, however, was cold and rainy. The romance of Wai- 
kiki had to be left for the future. I am afraid I had a pre- 
monition that we might not see Waikiki for a long, long time. 

Enroute via Clipper to the Philippines, 25 
October 1941. We left Honolulu today for the long haul 
across the Pacific. The company was congenial. Among those 
with whom we were soon on friendly terms were Francis 
Rockwell, a classmate of my brother. Bill Brereton, at An- 
napolis, newly promoted to Rear Admiral, going out to 
assume command of the Cavite Naval Station; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. L. (Buck and Lee) Spencer and Mr. Lou Bailey, General 
Motors people enroute to Rangoon to help solve the trans- 
portation problems of the Burma Road; R. G. (“Rupe”) 
Wedemeyer, a Standard Oil man; and Group Captain 
Walker, RAF, enroute to New Delhi, India. 
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During the flight to Midway I had some time to think over 
the situation. It was obvious to me— and I was not alone in 
this conclusion— that the whole Pacific was alive with danger. 
There has always been a deep sense of apprehension towards 
Japan among our Pacific outposts. This was particularly true 
of the Hawaiian Islands because of the extensive fleet installa- 
tions which furnished the main base for our Pacific Fleet and 
the excessively large Japanese population of the Islands. It 
was well known to our military intelligence that the Japanese 
espionage was efficient and complete in Hawaii. 

It seemed to me from “top secret” instructions and infor- 
mation given me by the War Department, talks with high- 
ranking Army and Navy officers, and my personal impression 
regarding defenses in the Hawaiian Islands, that if the future 
held the grave possibilities that seemed indicated, Pearl Har- 
bor and our other military installations in Hawaii would be 
very vulnerable for a strong combined sea and air attack if 
this were executed before our defenses could be materially 
strengthened. 

Midway, 25 October 1941. The Midway airfield was ex- 
cellent. Two concrete runways had been constructed for the 
reception of Flying Fortresses and the defense of the island. 
One squadron (9 planes) of B-17S had already passed enroute 
to the Philippines. The antiaircraft defenses of the island 
were incomplete. They had a few medium and light caliber 
automatic weapons, with a battery of 75mm. antiaircraft 
artillery expected on the next transport. One Marine bat- 
talion garrisoned the island. 

The air was chilly and the water cold, but Frank Brady 
and I took a swim. After dinner I was initiated into the 
mysteries of “Liar’s Dice,” but found myself poor competi- 
tion for Buck Spencer and Lou Bailey. These two gentle- 
men, who had extensive experience in the overseas branch 
of General Motors, told me that they contemplated main- 
taining an enormous fleet of trucks between Burma and 
Chungking, transporting supplies to the Chinese. They 
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expected eventually to operate approximately 1200 trucks 
on a basis of 66-percent serviceability. 

Wake Island, 27 October 1941. We took off from Mid- 
way at daylight for the long pull to Wake Island, and after 
bucking a headwind all day arrived about dusk. Time ad- 
vances one day between Midway and Wake, so the 26 October 
was lost to us. The radio station informed us that a flight of 
B-17S was coming in behind us. I had scarcely left the radio 
hut when the first B-17 came over, followed ten minutes later 
by the other two. It was a fine sight to see my own outfit 
landing in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. Lieut. Col. Gene 
Eubank, leading the flight, was to be my Bomber Com- 
mander. He reported to me and had dinner with us. We 
discussed the procedure employed in this mass flight, the 
longest overseas hop yet attempted by the Army. Colonel 
Eubank had 35 Flying Fortresses in the movement, having 
taken off from Albuquerque with 26 planes. Nine others, led 
by Maj. Emmett (“Rosy”) O’Donnell, former West Point 
football star, preceded him. The planes had to be flown in 
flights of 3, 6, or 9, as the airfields in the Pacific could not 
accommodate any more. On leaving Wake, Colonel Eubanks 
route was to Port Moresby, Darwin, and then Manila. The 
Clipper route was to Guam and then Manila. 1 

The main difficulty in long over-water hops at this time 
was getting adequate weather reports. Weather-reporting 
facilities had not been developed to the fullest, and at this 
particular time of year flights to the south were certain to 
encounter a belt of bad weather along the equator extending 
as much as 15 0 north and south. The flights led by Colonel 
Eubank and Major O’Donnell blazed new trails in aviation. 

Wake Island, 28 October 1941 . The next day proved 
too rough to take off, so we passed the hours exploring the 

1 Later: Although it seems impossible to believe now, in October 
1941 there was not a single landing field on Guam. The southern 
route via Port Moresby and Darwin was 2,153 miles longer. 
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island and talking with the B-17 pilots. I played tennis in 
the afternoon and later lost $5 more playing Liar’s Dice. I 
was improving, but at some financial sacrifice. The General 
Motors people were certainly experts at Liar’s Dice. 

I had several talks with Admiral Rockwell, one of Annapo- 
lis’s outstanding crewmen whom I had known slightly at the 
Naval Academy, on the Far Eastern situation from the Navy 
viewpoint. He considered the situation grave— which, of 
course, was only natural since the Navy always has regarded 
Japan as its ultimate major enemy. 

Wake Island, 29 October 1941. Another rough day. 
We went to the West Beach and watched the construction 
gangs bringing in barges through the breakwater. It was a 
wonderful piece of work. In addition to landing more than 
a thousand tons through the rough sea, nearly 400 Marines 
who had been lying off shore for five days on account of 
rough weather were brought ashore. 

Wake Island, 50 October 1941. The third day we were 
finally able to leave, but after 6i/£ hours of bucking headwinds 
and avoiding a typhoon we turned back and returned to Wake. 
One can image the temper of the passengers that evening. 
No Liar’s Dice. That night the Clipper arrived from Manila 
with 22 passengers, and, needless to say, the hotel was jammed. 
Frank Rockwell, Frank Brady, and I shared a room with no 
sleep. I don’t know which of the two Franks snores the 
louder, but I knocked a water pitcher off the table throwing 
a pillow at Frank Brady. 

Guam, 3/ October 1941. Off at daybreak from Wake and 
an uneventful hop to Guam. Upon arrival I found that an 
Annapolis classmate of mine. Bob McMillan, was Governor 
and had arranged for Rockwell and me to stay with him. He 
gave us a delightful stag dinner, all women having been evac- 
uated. 
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Guam, i and 2 November 1941. It was too rough to leave 
on the first day, but not too rough for fishing. McMillan fur- 
nished us with a sailing launch, and Steve Bancroft, Lou 
Bailey, Norman Lewellyn, Walker, Wedemeyer, and myself 
went fishing. Our equipment consisted of two cases of beer, 
a bottle of Bourbon, and some rudimentary fishing tackle. 
No fish were caught: The sea was rough and everyone but 
Bailey, Bancroft, and myself was sick. 2 Walker and Lewellyn, 
in particular, were prize performers. Walker finally won 
first prize. With typical self-possession, the RAF officer gave 
his all to the sea, including one front false tooth. Nothing 
daunted, however, after giving a sickly and toothless grin 
he reached in his pocket and produced a spare which ap- 
parently he had saved for just such an emergency. 

In my conversations with McMillan and others here, it 
was the general feeling of all that Guam was absolutely inde- 
fensible. Situated within 70 miles of a strongly held Japanese 
island, it would certainly be picked off on the outbreak of 
any hostilities without a chance for the garrison to escape. 
There were no landing strips, although construction was be- 
ing started on one which would be completed within a few 
months. Congress had consistently refused to appropriate 
funds to augment the defenses of the island, which were prac- 
tically nonexistent. 

Manila, 3 November 1941. We arrived in Manila at 3 
p.m. and were met at the landing stage by Brig. Gen. H. B. 
Claggett, Col. Hal George, Col. H. C. Richards, Col. Law- 
rence Churchill, and Captain Nichols. It seemed a little 

2 In passing. I’d like to explode the oft-told story that I left the 
Navy because I wasn’t a good sailor. I have never been seasick 
since I left Annapolis. I left the Navy on graduation because my 
preference was for the Army. The only reason why I didn’t at- 
tend the Military Academy was that in a competitive group of 
32 applicants I finished second, and the number one boy selected 
West Point. That left me with no choice but to accept Annapo- 
lis, which I entered in the summer of 1907. 
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ironical that I should be landing back in Manila for duty on 
what might be the eve of another war. I was stationed in the 
Philippines in 1916, and early in 1917 had gone to the U. S. 
on temporary duty for the purpose of testing and taking back 
to Corregidor some new seaplanes. But war caught me in 
the States and I got my orders changed to go to France. But 
that is another war and another story. 

After checking in at the hotel and talking to General Clag- 
gett, whom I was relieving, I ’phoned General MacArthur at 
his penthouse apartment on the roof of the Manila Hotel, 
announcing my arrival. 

“Where are you, Lewis?” General MacArthur asked. 

“Here in the hotel, sir,” I replied. 

“Come up immediately,” he said. 

I was very cordially received by General MacArthur, whom 
I apparently had fished out of his bath inasmuch as he came 
out in his dressing gown. I had not seen him, except under 
purely official circumstances, since the last war. He recalled 
the occasion on which we had served together. I was in com- 
mand of the 12 th Observation Squadron in the Vosges sector 
in the spring of 1919 and my first operations were in sup- 
port of the 42nd Division, commanded at that time by Gen- 
eral Menoher with General MacArthur as Chief of Staff. 

Now General MacArthur, eager as a small boy to hear all 
the news, slapped me on the back and threw his arm over 
my shoulder. 

“Well, Lewis,” he said, “I have been waiting for you. I 
knew you were coming and I am damned glad to see you. 
You have been the subject of considerable conversation be- 
tween myself, George Marshall, and Hap Arnold. What have 
you brought for me?” 

I told him that my papers, including the secret letter from 
General Marshall, were in my brief case, which had been 
taken to Army Hqs. for safekeeping. In the course of an in- 
formal discussion I outlined to him the reinforcements, both 
air and ground, which would arrive shortly, and assured him 
that the War Department’s intention was to give him the 
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fullest cooperation. He was so interested and enthusiastic 
about what I told him that he considered for a moment the 
advisability of sending for the papers and asking his Chief 
of Staff, Brig. Gen. Richard Sutherland, to come over. How- 
ever, he decided against it and told me to come in at 8 o’clock 
tomorrow. I was with him twenty or thirty minutes. He was 
dressing, I believe, to go to Commissioner Sayre’s home for 
dinner. Mrs. MacArthur was out with their child at the 
swimming pool. 

During our discussions General MacArthur was extremely 
interested in the personal attitude and comments of General 
Marshall, General Arnold, General Gerow, and others in the 
War Department. He referred to them by their first names 
and asked numerous questions about the conversations. I 
gained the impression that he was trying to recreate the at- 
mosphere and scene in order to make his own evaluation of 
the conversation. He is an extremely sensitive man, and if 
he weren’t so coldly logical I would think that he was in- 
tuitive. 

Manila, 4 November 1941. I spent the next morning 
with General MacArthur and gave him the letter from Gen- 
eral Marshall marked “For the Eyes of General MacArthur 
Only.” After he had read it and another communication I 
had for him, he acted like a small boy who has been told that 
he is going to get a holiday from school. He jumped up from 
his desk and threw his arms around me and said, “Lewis, you 
are just as welcome as the flowers in May.” He then turned 
to his Chief of Staff and said, “Dick, they are going to give 
us everything we have asked for.” 

After discussing with Sutherland the contents of the letters, 
he then gave me the most concise and clear-cut estimate of 
the situation that I had yet received. In his opinion, which 
w r as the same as that of most informed men, it seemed 
likely that nothing would happen before 1 April 1942. The 
mobilization and training schedule of the Philippine Depart- 
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ment and of the Philippine Army was based on that assump- 
tion. 3 

I received definite instructions and an outline of policy 
that would guide me in developing and preparing the Far 
East Air Force. The very clearest of ideas existed in General 
MacArthur’s mind as to what needed to be done. The fact 
remains, however, that there was neither equipment nor 
money nor manpower organized and available for the imme- 
diate 100-percent implementation of the program required. 
It was a question of improvisation all along the line. 

I told General MacArthur that I want a week to inspect 
the installations and, as various conditions come to light that 
need attention, I would like to make recommendations and 
get construction under way immediately. It was agreed that 
I would get together with General MacArthur’s Chief of Staff, 
G-4,, Quartermaster, and Engineer, and work out a continu- 
ing construction program. 

“Okay, you and Dick [General Sutherland] go to work, and 
let me know if there are any difficulties,” General MacArthur 
said. 

In the afternoon I inspected the headquarters of the Far 
East Air Force, a former civilian flying school and commer- 
cial airline building on Nielson Field. The personnel, both 
officers and enlisted men, was entirely inadequate, and to a 
considerable extent inexperienced and not organized to carry 
out the functions of an Air Force headquarters. The enlisted 
strength approximated 80. No officer of General Staff quali- 
fications was on duty. There was no G-i [Personnel], no G-4 
[Supply], no Quartermaster, no Medical Officer, no Commu- 
nications Section, no qualified weather officer. A signal was 
dispatched to Washington immediately through Army head- 
quarters requesting additional staff officers, a Headquarters 

3 Later: General MacArthur’s estimate was correct in every par- 
ticular, as it turned out, except the date for the beginning of 
hostilities, which I feel now may have been more of a hope than 
a considered opinion. 
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& Headquarters Squadron, and a signal organization for the 
Far East Air Force. 

Manila, 9 November 1941. I spent the past five days in- 
specting the Air Force installations on Luzon and also flew 
to Mindanao to inspect the Del Monte landing fields. 
Conditions were disappointing. The idea of an imminent 
war seemed far removed from the minds of most. Work 
hours, training schedules, and operating procedure were still 
based on the good old days of peace conditions in the tropics. 
There was a comprehensive project on paper for the con- 
struction of additional airfields, but unfortunately little 
money had been provided prior to my arrival. The construc- 
tion necessary had to be accomplished through civilian and 
government agencies of the Philippine Commonwealth. 

Information was correct that there were only two Philip- 
pine airfields from which heavy bombers could operate. One 
was Clark Field, adjoining Fort Stotsenberg, where all heavy 
bombers that had arrived were stationed, and where adequate 
housing facilities existed. The other was at Del Monte on 
Mindanao, where there was an adequate airfield but no 
facilities whatsoever. The runways at Nichols Field on the 
edge of Manila were being lengthened and a new runway 
constructed. The time of completion was estimated as about 
1 January. 

The season was favorable for the construction of landing 
fields, but it was a big job to get anything accomplished un- 
der the existing circumstances. Most of the contractors and 
the equipment on the Island were already working on Navy 
projects. The problem of dealing with Civil Service person- 
nel and civilian workers was fraught with difficulties, and the 
relations between the Army and the Philippine government 
further complicated the construction program. Col. Hugh J. 
Casey, General MacArthur’s engineer, saved the day by get- 
ting the program under way with almost no facilities. As an 
example of our difficulties, we had called on the municipal 
authorities to furnish us with three road graders. No re- 
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sponse. For three consecutive days I passed two road graders 
standing idle alongside the road from my headquarters to the 
airfield. On the third day I told my Chief of Staff to get the 
road graders and start using them. 

The Far East Air Force’s combat planes consisted of: 

Heavies —35 B-17S. 

Mediums— Two squadrons of B-i8s, plus some spares. 

Fighters— 72 P-40S, 28 P-35S, plus approximately two 
squadrons of fighters in the Philippine Air 
Force. 

Half the fighters were stationed at Nichols Field, the re- 
mainder at Clark Field. As additional landing fields at Iba 
and Del Carmen were completed, the disposition of the fight- 
ers would be changed in order to provide better cover for 
Clark Field and the Manila Bay area. The heavies and me- 
diums were all based at Clark Field. There were no anti- 
aircraft defenses available at either of these fields or at any 
other airfield in the Philippines. The available antiaircraft 
artillery in the Islands was concentrated on Corregidor. The 
air warning service was pitifully inadequate. One radar set 
was being erected and plans were under w f ay for others to be 
set up. 

A large proportion of our personnel was still undergoing 
training in the States. In addition, radar specialists were be- 
ing received from the States to train the personnel on hand. 

The air depot at Nichols Field was completely inadequate 
and plans for expansion to care for enormous increase in the 
Air Forces had not been implemented. A project for the 
depot expansion had been submitted to the War Department 
some months before. It had just been returned for modifica- 
tion and revised estimate of funds. 

There were no spare parts of any kind for P-40S, nor was 
there so much as an extra washer or nut for a Flying Fortress. 
There wasn’t a spare motor for either Fighter or Bombard- 
ment planes. There were few tools of any kind available 
with which an advance depot could begin rudimentary repair 
and maintenance. 
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My tactical inspection of Clark Field was much more en- 
couraging. The tactical units were carrying out training with 
enthusiasm and efficiency. While everyone was suffering 
from lack of equipment, encouraging steps were being made 
to prepare the units for active service. 

The Philippine Air Force presented a greater problem. 
Owing to lack of equipment, they were carrying out their 
training with such obsolete aircraft as the old Martin B-io 
bomber and the P-36 pursuit plane. The pilots, men of good 
families and education, struck me as being very keen. 

On November 6 I issued a new training schedule which 
caused some dissatisfaction because it increased work hours 
to the maximum. At least 40 percent of all flight training 
must include night operations. One squadron of bombers 
and one squadron of fighters were put on constant readiness. 4 
Maintenance and upkeep of all aircraft were to be carried 
out day and night until completed. Aircraft were not to be 
placed out of commission during flying hours for routine 
check, or for 20- and 40-hour inspection. The air depot was 
placed on a 16-hour basis with two shifts. As a result of this 
last provision, I received a severe letter of protest through 
channels from the Civil Service Commission. When I went 
to see General Sutherland about the Civil Service complaints, 
he told me he would handle the matter; in the meantime I 
was to go ahead and do whatever I thought was necessary. 
The depot stayed on a 16-hour basis. 

An airbase detachment moved to Del Monte, and gasoline 
and ammunition, including bombs, were sent there within a 
few days. The Interceptor Command under Col. Hal George 
was placed on a 24-hour operating basis. Additional person- 
nel was furnished and trained for 8-hour details. Arrange- 
ments were made through the Filipino Army for daily inter- 
ceptor exercises. Observers, watchers, and telephone opera- 
tors, all of whom were native volunteers, were enrolled and 
placed on a salary basis. This last step encountered consider- 

4 I.e., takeoff in 3 hours. 
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able opposition because funds had to be supplied by the 
Philippine Government. 

All this time relations between the United States and 
Japan were depreciating fast. Japan issued a 7-point procla- 
mation for the U. S. to comply with or “face the alterna- 
tives.” The proclamation was in direct opposition to the 
President's policy. 

On November 6, when Saburo Kurusu left Tokyo as a 
special envoy to assist the Japanese Ambassador Nomura in 
negotiations with the U. S., he told his American-born son: 
“Maybe I will not be able to come back. Look after the 
family.” In Washington it was reported that the chances for 
a settlement were about one in ten. In Manila— 4800 miles 
nearer to Tokyo than to Washington— the chances seemed to 
be about one in ten thousand. Stopping over night in Ma- 
nila, Kurusu told friends that there was “not much hope” 
that his mission to Washington would be successful. 

The same day that Kurusu passed through Manila, Gen- 
eral MacArthur ordered me to proceed by air to Australia 
for the purpose of surveying the Trans-Pacific Air Ferry 
Route from Australia to the Philippines and Java, which also 
included a project for extending the route to Singapore and 
China. My instructions were to begin preparation of bases 
in Northern Australia and throughout the Malay Barrier 
from which American air forces could operate. General Mac- 
Arthur was far-sighted. Never at any time did he fail to 
realize that, if a campaign in the Philippines was unsuccessful, 
it would be essential for the Pacific campaign to provide ade- 
quate air defense of Northern Australia, the Dutch Indies, 
and the Malay Peninsula. 

Manila, 10 November 1941. In talks with General Mac- 
Arthur before leaving for Australia, I got the impression that 
his belief in 1 April as the earliest probable date when hos- 
tilities might commence had been severely shaken since my 
earlier conferences with him. I think that he was particularly 
impressed by the fact that Kurusu, who had previously been 
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discredited by his own government, had been called back 
from retirement to go to Washington. General MacArthur’s 
feeling was that Kurusu was being used as a stooge and that 
unless the talks in Washington were favorable to Japan he 
would again be discredited. General MacArthur had more 
insight into the Japanese political situation than anyone else 
I knew. 

I noticed again one of General MacArthur’s traits: he can- 
not talk sitting down. It seems to me that the more clearly 
he enunciates his ideas, the more vigorous his walking be- 
comes. He is one of the most beautiful talkers I have ever 
heard and, while his manner might be considered a bit on 
the theatrical side, it is just a part of his personality and an 
expression of his character. There is never any doubt as to 
what he means and what he wants. 

Another impressive characteristic is General MacArthur’s 
immaculate appearance. He is one of the best-dressed soldiers 
in the world. Even in the hot tropical climate of Manila, 
where we wore cotton shirts and trousers which for most 
people became wet and wilted in an hour, I have never seen 
him looking otherwise than as if he had just put on a fresh 
uniform. 

Darwin, Australia, /j November 1941. I left Clark 
Field 1 1 November with Colonel Eubank, commander of the 
19th Bomb Group, at the controls, and after a somewhat stormy 
passage arrived 14 hours later at Batchelor Field, Darwin, 
Australia. The facilities at Batchelor Field were rudimen- 
tary. Nothing was being done at Batchelor Field or at Dar- 
win to prepare these bases for the transit of heavy bombers. 

We had already brought 35 heavy bombers from the States 
via the trans-Pacific ferry route [Hawaii, Midway, Wake, Port 
Moresby, Darwin, and Manila], and there were three out of 
condition, including one wrecked on Batchelor Field owing 
to the condition of the runways. 

I had unlimited authority from General MacArthur to ob- 
ligate funds and initiate action. Fortunately Group Captain 
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Scherger, RAAF, in command of the station at Darwin, was 
energetic, efficient, and very impatient. With his able assist- 
ance and that of Brigadier Blair, the local commander, I was 
able in the less than two days I spent there to initiate work 
on the Batchelor Field runway in a hurried attempt to pre- 
pare the field for additional bombers due any day from the 
States. It was the old problem of trying to beat the rains. 
The local situation was delicate because of the fact that I 
was 2,000 miles from Melbourne and had not yet reported 
to Air Chief Marshal Burnett, Chief of the Air Staff. Scherger 
was blessed with sufficient initiative to agree to continue work 
even through lacking orders to do so, with the understand- 
ing that I would straighten out the situation upon my arri- 
val in Melbourne. 

Townsville, Australia, 14 November 1941. The 
next ferry stop was at Townsville, also the northern Air Dis- 
trict Headquarters. Here I met another very efficient and 
helpful man, Air Commodore Lukis, RAAF. He was keenly 
alive to the situation, approved without question the steps 
I had taken at Darwin, and gave me his staff operations assist- 
ant to help me on the survey I intended making at Port 
Moresby, Papua, and Rabaul, New Britain— bases to be in- 
cluded in our ferry route. 

Port Moresby, Papua, 16 November 1941. The same 
story repeated itself in Port Moresby. Construction was pro- 
ceeding very slowly. No sense of urgency was apparent, al- 
though the rains were imminent and American bombers had 
been damaged landing here because of the condition of the 
runways. 

Only one stone-crusher was available to process rock for 
the landing surface, and its total output was being used to 
improve the road between the landing field and town, some 
eight miles distant. Again I met a very energetic and helpful 
man. Squadron Leader Pearce, RAF. The Resident Commis- 
sioner at Port Moresby, who controlled all labor and who 
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had the reputation locally of being a tough reactionary, 
proved more than helpful. When the situation was explained, 
he agreed to impress as much local labor as was available 
and to offer increased wages as an inducement to the natives, 
on my unsupported statement that I would be financially 
responsible. The labor situation in this part of the island 
is particularly difficult. The natives are of a very low order 
of intelligence and have to be procured through local chief- 
tains. They cannot be ordered to work and there is nothing 
to stop them when, as frequently happens, they have had 
enough. 

After two days at Port Moresby, during which I promised 
to make every effort to send additional stone-crushers, we 
took off for Rabaul, some 500 miles to the northeast. 

In Tokyo the Japs had dropped all caution in their state- 
ments, and Premier Tojo and Foreign Minister Togo were 
shouting that Japan’s aim was “to force Britain and the 
United States from East Asia.” I wondered how much time 
we had. 

Rabaul, New Britain, iy November 1941. On the 
trip to Rabaul I took with me Brigadier Morris, local Army 
Commander at Port Moresby. In view of the recent rains 
and the unsatisfactory condition of the airdrome at Ra- 
baul, we took just sufficient gas for the round trip. This 
proved too much of a load, however, because we broke 
through the surface on landing and came just as close as I 
wish to destroying the plane and everybody aboard. Thanks 
to Colonel Eubanks skillful piloting, no serious damage re- 
sulted, although it took three hours to extricate the plane. 

The city of Rabaul is terrible. The volcano that erupted 
violently two months ago, killing some 2,000 people, is still 
active and, when the prevailing wind deposits the ashes and 
sulphur right square over the city, it is unbearable. The city 
is practically deserted, though at one time it must have been 
lovely. It is comparatively new, having been built almost 
entirely by the Germans during their occupancy prior to 
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World War I. At the time of the eruption there were at 
least ten ships in the harbor, all of which were destroyed. 
Two of them rest high and dry about a quarter of a mile 
from the waterfront, the contour of the entire harbor having 
been changed by the eruption. 

Enroute back to Port Moresby we passed over Lae, New 
Guinea, and inspected the airdrome from the air. It did 
not seem suitable for heavy bombers owing to the impossi- 
bility of extending the runways because of the terrain and 
the lack of bulldozers needed to level the ground. 

Arriving back at Port Moresby at dusk, we were guests at 
an RAAF shindig. The evening started out very formally, 
but after the toasts to the King, the atmosphere changed 
somewhat. Gene Eubank was the star performer of the eve- 
ning with his stories in Southern dialect. 

Melbourne, Australia, 22 November 1941. On 
18 November left for Brisbane, where we left our Fortress 
because of the fact that nowhere else in Australia, except at 
Townsville and Darwin, is there a landing field big enough 
to receive a B-17. 

Two hours after arrival in Melbourne, I had my first con- 
ference with ACM Sir Charles Burnett, Chief of the Air 
Staff in Australia. I explained the purpose of my visit and 
was very cordially received and assured of the utmost cooper- 
ation. 

A conference was held the next morning at which were 
present representatives of the RAAF, members of the De- 
fense Committee, the General Staff, and the Royal Navy, 
and my own party. Committees were immediately appointed 
to furnish the information necessary, with Air Commodore 
Hewitt, RAAF, acting as chairman. We met morning, after- 
noon, and night for three days, and at the end we had pro- 
duced an agreement outlining completely the projects to be 
undertaken and giving authority to commence the work. I 
have never gotten a more comprehensive task completed in 
such a short time. Burnett is a remarkable man and con* 
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ducts a conference more efficiently and with less waste of 
time than most executives I have met. 

The project in general dealt with three objectives. The 
first was the immediate establishment of airdromes for the 
American Ferry route across Australia to Darwin, at the de- 
parture point to the Philippines, Java, and Singapore. The 
heavy bombers were to come via Port Moresby to Townsville, 
thence directly to Darwin. In this connection, I was to 
undertake the survey of a new route directly from Port 
Moresby to Mindanao. It would save two days and three 
landings. Disadvantages, however, loomed in the lack of 
adequate weather forecasting and the extremely dangerous 
terrain in northwest New Guinea. 

The fighter aircraft were to be unloaded at Townsville and 
Brisbane, and intermediate landing fields were to be pre- 
pared across the continent. The route was from Brisbane to 
Townsville via New Castle, thence to Darwin, with fueling 
stops at Cloncurry and Dale Waters. An assembly and main- 
tenance plant was to be provided at Townsville. Additional 
dispersal airdromes, training centers, and a major repair de- 
pot were to be provided at Brisbane. 

The second project included development of the airdromes 
mentioned and of such other fields as might be needed to 
accommodate (for tactical operations and training) an Ameri- 
can Air Force comprising 50 percent of the strength assigned 
to the Far East Air Force. For a working basis this strength 
was assumed to be one heavy bombardment group, three 
fighter groups, three bomber reconnaissance squadrons, and 
accompanying services. 

The third objective that was surveyed, but for which funds 
were not earmarked, was the development of training bases 
and additional operating bases in Australia to accommodate 
initially an American Air Force of approximately four bom- 
bardment groups and one bombardment training center, and 
four fighter groups and one fighter training center. 

The estimate for the first project envisioned an expendi- 
ture of §18,000,000, and for the second $35,000,000. I obli- 
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